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FOREWORD 


the pressure of current financial conditions since then have stimulated a 

large amount of research bearing on economical school administration. 
It is not the primary purpose of this bulletin to add to this body of material, 
but rather to review the findings of some of the more important studies already 
completed by the Research Division and other agencies and to organize the 
material so as to show its bearing on school economy. 


Th RISING responsibilities and costs of public education prior to 1930 and 


Other studies by the Research Division show the extent and nature of 
curtailments already made. In some communities, retrenchments in school 
funds have been so severe that all idea of economy has necessarily been sacrificed 
and the only question has been whether or not it would be possible to operate the 
public schools at all. In more fortunate communities, however, there remains 
room for choice as to the types of retrenchment that will be put into effect. 
Whether school budgets are to be reduced at all and, if so, by what amount, are 
very largely local problems which must be locally decided. However, regardless 
of the amount of money available for schools, there are efficient ways and 
inefhcient ways of spending it. There is a vast difference both in theory and in 
practice between arbitrary slashing of school budgets and a sound policy of 
securing the utmost value from the expenditure of school funds. The former 
is easy but destructive; the latter, difficult but constructive. 


The problem of economy in public education is as wide as education itself. 
On the theoretical side, economy touches the entire basis, scope, and function 
ot the public school system. On the practical side, economy is co-extensive with 
the field of school administration in general. Clearly, a publication of this type 
and size must be limited to a few issues. For this reason, capital outlay and plant 
management have been practically omitted. It is hoped that the material pre- 
sented in this bulletin will be useful to school officials in studying local prob- 
lems of financial and educational adjustment, and arriving at sound conclusions 


with respect to them. 
J. W. Crastrer, Secretary, 
National Education Association 




















I. Some Basic Principles of Economy 


Economy has to do with getting value re- 
eived for money expended. Retrenchments are 
simply policies which result in spending less 
money; savings bring about the spending of 
less money without loss of efficiency ; economies 
result in greater efficiency for every dollar 
spent. 

Certain general principles as to the nature 
of real economy have been developed by recent 
writers on educational and governmental ad- 
ministration. Before proceeding to review more 
detailed aspects of economical school adminis- 
tration, eight of these general principles will 
be listed. 

1. Education a basic function—Education is 
a basic social, economic, and political function. 
Its importance demands adequate and continu- 
ous financing from public sources (1, 8, 13, 15, 
16, 20, 21, 23).* 

2. Economy and efficiency—Economy is a 
concept inseparable from efficiency. If reduced 
expenditures mean lowered educational efh- 
ciency, there has been no economy (3, 6, 7, 12, 
13, 16, 22 

3. Economic ability a limiting factor—The 
support of public enterprises, as a whole, can- 
not safely exceed the economic ability of the 
nation to pay for them (9, 12, 14, 15, 23). 

4. Professional judgment needed in making 
fiscal adjustments—While the determination of 


the total appropriation for education rests with 
the people and their representatives, the choice 
among various services which might be elimi- 
nated or curtailed should involve professional 
experience and judgment. Antiquity is not a 
safe basis for retaining some services and cur- 
tailing others. Some of the so-called fads may 
really be more important than other phases of 
the school program which have been inherited 
from the needs and problems of the past (3, 
6.9, 16, 22). 

5. Welfare of childhood the primary cri- 
terion—Economies should be effected only with 
the ultimate educational welfare of children as 
the basic criterion (3, 7, 13, 16, 21, 22, 23). 

6. Planning the future—Economies 
should be considered in the light of a well- 
devised plan for the future needs and develop- 
ments of public education (7, 8, 11, 22). 

7. Economy must be related to services de- 


for 


manded—Economy in education should take 
into consideration the volume and urgency of 
the demands made upon the schools, as com- 
pared with the demands made upon other 
agencies (4, 8, 18, 23). 

8. Civic responsibility of education—The 
support of education out of public revenues 
is justified by the contribution of the schools 
to well-balanced, complete, and effective citi- 


zenship (2, 8, 11, 17, 22). 


References on Basic Principles 


. Bocan, WitttaM J. “The Insurance Policy of 
Democracy.” Journal of the National Education 
Association 21: 213-15; October, 1932. 

. Briccs, THomas H. The Great Investment. 
Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1930. 
143 p. (The Ingiis Lecture, 1930). 

. Camp, Freperick S., chairman. Report of Spe- 
cial Committee on Emergency Finance. New 
Haven: Connecticut Association of Public School 
Superintendents, 1932. Mimeographed, 17 p. 

. Carr, Witttam G. “More Schooling for Chil- 
dren as an Unemployment Relief Measure.” Re- 
printed from the New York Herald-Tribune, 
Sunday, December 28, 1930. 8 p. 

5. Cooper, WILLIAM JOHN. Economy in Education. 
Stanford University: Stanford University, 1933. 
82 p. 

. CUBBERLEY, ELtwoop P. Public School Adminis- 
tration. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1929. p. 
526-31. 

. Henzurx, F. E.; Ricnarps, W. M.; IRevanp, 
CLiFForD J.; and others. Practical Economies in 


School Administration, Lincoln: University of 
Nebraska, Extension Division, March, 1932. p. 
7-9. (Educational Monographs, No. 3.) 

. Jupp, CHarves H. “Education, the Nation’s Safe- 
guard.” Official Report. Washington, D. C.: 
Department of Superintendence, National Edu- 
cation Association, February, 1932. p. 35-43. 

. Kino, Crype L., editor. “Competency and Econ- 
omy in Public Expenditures.” The Annals 113: 
1-366; May, 1924. Philadelphia: American Acad- 
emy of Political and Social Science. 

. Linn, H. H. Practical School Economies. New 
York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1933. In press. 

. Mivcer, H. J. “The Problem of Reducing School 
Costs.” American School Board Journal 83: 33- 
34; December, 1931. 

12. NATIONAL EpucATION AssociATION, DEPARTMENT 
OF SUPERINTENDENCE AND RESEARCH DIVISION. 
Some Trends in City School Finance, 1932-33. 
Educational Research Service, Circular No. 5, 
1932. Washington, D. C.: the Association, May, 


* Numbers in the text throughout refer to the numbered list of references at the end of each main section. 
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Depression.” School and Society 34: 271-78; 
August 29, 1931. 
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1931. 
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cation, the Condition of an Effective Service 
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of Superintendence, National Education Associa 
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For further bibliography, see especially 
erences 13 and 22, above. 








private business. 


be compared with perishable products. 





| fates EDUCATION cannot adjust its program to the economic cycle as readily as can 

Production or services to be rendered cannot be curtailed o1 
stopped. A new generation of children enters the schools each year irrespective of the 
current financial conditions. The schools must carry on. If the fundamental democratic 
conception of education is to be applied fairly and if all children are to benefit equally in 
terms of their capacity from the services provided, then the opportunities offered in times 
of depression cannot be different from those made available during times of prosperity 
for a child entering school during a financial depression may be deprived of the educa- 
tion to which he is entitled. Considered from this point of view, educational service may 
Financial management has for its duty and 
obligation the preservation of these vital and fundamental opportunities —N. L. Engel- 
hardt and Fred Engelhardt. Public School Business Administration, p. 14. 
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II. An Efficient Staff: A Prerequisite for Economy 


Efficient organization of the public school 
<taft determines the effectiveness of the school 
system. To be adequate for its responsibilities, 
the staff must be composed of a sufficient num- 
ber of capable members. On methods of assign- 
ing authority and duties depends how smoothly 
the staff will function. Working conditions, 
office equipment, and clerical assistance are also 
important factors. 

Competent leadership—An efficient staff de- 
pends upon trained professional leadership. ‘he 
1933 Yearbook of the Department of Super- 
intendence includes information on require- 
ments for admission to administrative positions 
in public education, and a scale for evaluating 
educational leadership (20). Following ap- 
pointment, consideration of economy requires 
skillful allotments of time and responsibility. 
Henzlik and many others have prepared sched- 
ules to assist the superintendent to make the 
most of his time (12). 

Adequacy—Although financial and other 
conditions may indicate the need for a reduction 
in administrative or teaching personnel, there 
is a point beyond which reducing the size of the 
staff should not go. The number of pupils en- 
rolled, the distribution of these pupils among 
the grades, the number of teachers employed, 
and the size of the school buildings are among 
the most important factors determining the 
number of administrative staff members desir- 
able. Actual practice in city schools is summa- 
rized in Table 1. However, in smaller school 
systems many employees reported as principals 
and supervisors have in addition some teach- 
ing duties. The table shows that for every cen- 
tral administrative officer in the large cities 
with over 100,000 population there are 138 
teachers. This ratio drops suddenly with the 
transition to the cities of Group II and de- 
creases more evenly for the remaining groups 
of smaller cities. 

McGinnis found that at least ten factors con- 
ditioned the type, size, and efficiency of the ad- 
ministrative staff. These factors are: the re- 
quirements of state laws, the division of execu- 
tive and legislative functions between the school 
board and the superintendent, the status of the 
superintendent, the recommendations made by 
school surveys, the aggressiveness of the super- 
intendent, the financial ability of the com- 
munity, the plan of school organization, the edu- 
cational needs of the community, the educa- 


tional offerings of the school system, and the 
general efficiency and relative cost of the schools 
(17). 

Standards and practices compared—V arious 
authorities have proposed certain standards for 
the number of school nurses, school janitors, 
school clerks, and attendance officers, as well 
as for certain other employees. Obviously, the 
higher the standard, either in quantity or qual- 
ity of service, the more satisfactory the program. 
Table 2 shows several of these proposed stand- 
ards, and compares these standards with the 
average of practice in the larger cities of the 
country. A picture of the trends in practices in 
these cities together with average of practice 
and the standards fixed is displayed in Charts 
I, II, III and IV. It is clear that the general 
average of practice employs fewer persons than 
would be required by the standards set up as 
desirable for clerical, janitorial, health, and at- 
tendance services by authorities in these fields. 
The average practice falls short of the stand- 
ards, proposed by 66 percent in the case of 
janitor service, by 80 percent in the case of 
clerical workers, 55 percent in the case of 
nurses, and 114 percent in the case of attend- 
ance officers. All of the charts reveal wide ranges 
in practice. The distributions are all scattered 
out along the right of the base line, showing 
in each case a few extreme cases where the serv- 
ices concerned are very meagerly supplied. 

Delegation of responsibility—Agreement is 
quite general with respect to the efficient and 
economical assignments of authority and _ re- 
sponsibility. That the board of education should 
adopt general policies; that the superintendent 
should execute these policies and report ‘back 
to the board ; that the superintendent’s staff, in 
all except the smallest communities, should in- 
clude an assistant trained and skilled in the 
management of business affairs; that the super- 
intendent, as the chief executive officer of the 
board, should be the responsible agent for the 
entire school program in its educational, busi- 
ness, and legal aspects—these are among the 
widely accepted general principles which, if 
adopted everywhere in American school sys- 
tems, would save large sums of money and in- 
crease school efficiency at the same time (4, 10, 
13, 17, 21, 24). 

Remuneration of school officers and tax col- 
lectors—A special phase of administration on 
whick small economies may be effected has to 
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OFFICERS AND OTHER EMPLOYEES, 1932-33 


TABLE 1.—NUMBER OF TEACHERS COMPARED WITH ADMINISTRATIVE 





Size of Cities 


Over 100,000 





Number of Teachers per: 





I 
Population...... RS | 21 
II 30,000 to 100,000 
in Population..... 210 18 
III 10,000 to 30,000 
in Population. ..... 457 14 
IV 5,000 to 10,000 in | 
Population. . 508 12 
V 2,500 to 5,000 in 
Population... ... ; 648 } 14 





Dean 


5 6 


8 u 





| 
| 78 138 18 15 148 138 
| 54 | 100 27 9 405 44 
¥ 181 42 9 388 22 
-.| 144 64 9 234 15 
| 134 79 11 213 | 13 

















officer ? 


Number | _ | Central Centra 
of cities | Princi- | or School | School | School | Attendance adminis- super 
reporting pal! dept. nurse clerk janitor officer trative visory 

da head | officer 


10 


Read table as follows: In 88 cities over 100,000 in population, there are 21 teachers to every principal, 78 teacher 
for each Department head, 138 to every school nurse, etc. 
Data assembled by Research Division, in connection with its biennial salary survey. 
1 Includes both supervising and teaching principals. 
2 Includes superintendents of schools, associate, assistant or deputy superintendent, business managers, secretaries 
of boards of education, superintendents of buildings and grounds, chief attendance officers, secretaries to superintendents 
head janitors, miscellaneous other administrative officers, and all executive assistants of such officers. 
* Includes directors, assistant directors, supervisors and assistant supervisors of research, tests, and measurements 
vocational education, manual training, home economics, physical education, health, art, music, penmanship, continuation 
schools, evening schools, Americanization classes, kindergartens, primary grades, intermediate grades, junior high schools 
and senior high schools, head nurses, and miscellaneous other supervisory officers. 





TABLE 2.—STANDARDS COMPARED WITH PRACTICE IN CERTAIN SCHOOL 


SERVICES 





| 
| 
| 
| 


Type of Service 


Standards Proposed 














| School Clerks 


School Nurses 


Attendance Officers 


Standard 


fee 3 





Authority 
1 2 ae 
Janitors Engelhardt, Reeves, 
P and Womrath (8) 


Cubberley (2) 


McGinnis (17) 
Stoddard (26) 


Gideon (10) 


Emmons (3) 








One janitor-engineer per 16,000 
sq. ft. floor area 

One janitor-engineer per 2 acres 
ground space? 

One janitor-engineer per 250 pupils 
enrolled 


One school clerk per 12 to 15 
teachers (approximately one 
clerk per 300 pupils in average 





| 


| One 


| 
| 


daily attendance) 


One school nurse per 1200-1500 

pupils* 
full-time 1500 
pupils 


nurse per 


One officer per 3000 pupils of 
school age 


Average Practice in Cities Over 
100, Population, 1929-31) 
Practice Number of 

cities reporting 
4 5 
One janitor per 414 79 
pupils enrolled | 
One clerk per 539 84 


pupils in average 
daily attendance 


One school nurse per 
2,318 pupils in 
average daily at- 


tendance 

One officer per 6,432 
pupils of school 
age 








66 





2 Excluding area 


Columbia University. 


covered by buildings. 


! Calculated from data of the U. S. Office of Education. 


* Represents standard set up by Division of Field Studies, Institute of Educational Resecrch, Teachers Colleg« 


























CHART I 


NUMBER OF PUPILS ENROLED PER JANITOR IN 1929-30 IN 79 CITIES OVER 100,000 IN POPULATION 
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CHART II 


PUPILS IN AVERAGE DAILY ATTENDANCE PER SCHOOL CLERK, 1930-3! IN 84 CITIES OVER 100000 IN POPULATION 
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Z Average 84 Cities 
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CHART III 








NUMBER OF PUPILS IN AVERAGE DAILY ATTENDANCE PER SCHOOL NURSE. 1930-3! IN 66 CITIES OVER 100,000 IN POPULATION | 


Yj Standard Proposed by White House Conftrence 
Yy — Average 66 Cities 
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CHART IV 


NUMBER OF CHILDREN OF SCHOOL AGE PER ATTENDANCE OFFICER, 1929-30 IN 59 CITIES OVER 100,000 IN POPULATION 








| re, ~~~ Standard Proposed. by Emmons and Gideon 
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do with the salaries and fees paid to school 
board members, school board attorneys, and 
tax collectors. The Indiana Rural Survey found 
that in 1924 salaries paid township trustees and 
city school board members reached a total of 
763,700 (14). If a board of education leaves, 
as it should, executive and professional func- 
tions to the superintendent, there is little occa- 
sion for paying salary to the members (5, 10). 
After a survey of municipal and county expen- 
ditures in New Jersey, Lutz concluded that, 
“In most cases the officers of the districts and 
the county superintendents could satisfactorily 
perform the functions exercised by the attorney 
and without cost to the district” (15). As for 
the cost of tax collections, it has been shown 
in Pennsylvania, for example, that the cost of 
collecting $100 in school taxes varies from 
sixty cents up to as much as $12.50, or one- 
eighth of the money collected (23). Henzlik 
found that, in Nebraska, the fees of the county 
treasurers for collecting school taxes amount 
to nearly $250,000 a year (12). According to 
Engelhardt, there are communities in the 
United States where the annual fees paid to the 
school tax collector exceed the annual salary 
paid to its chief executive (6). Such expenses 
could often be greatly reduced by a proper co- 
ordination and direction of the tax-levying and 
collecting machinery. Overn, (22) after a study 
of methods and results in school tax collections 
in twelve states, concludes that a centralized 
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plan is more economical than the use of s) 
school tax collectors. 

Clerical services—Retrenchment in cle: 
assistance for the professional staff of a sc}yoo! 
system may or may not be a real economy. |; 
such retrenchments require the staff to nevlec: 
part of their professional work in orde 
handle jobs that could be done better and more 
cheaply by clerical workers, then obvious) 
waste rather than economy has resulted. ‘he 
lack of clerical services in smaller cities is ap- 
parent (see column 6, Table 1). Some school 
have been successful in the use of student cleri- 
cal assistance, drawn from the commercial 
training classes. Pupils should be used in +! 
way only when the educational values received 
by them are at least as great as would be ob- 
tained otherwise (12). Clerical employees 
should be carefully and impartially selected and 
standards for their service and performance 
should be set up and enforced (4, 11). 

Office equipment and working conditions— 
The progress of school work can be facilitated 
or retarded by the office equipment provided, 
and the spirit of cooperation among the staff 
members. With the development of adminis- 
trative technic has come the demand for more 
and better equipment of the school executives’ 
offices. The Department of Elementary Schoo! 
Principals and other agencies have made useful 
reports and recommendations concerning office 
practice and equipment (1, 13, 18). 
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W: OWE so much to our public schools and so readily take them for granted that we may fail 
to recognize how careful we should be in any projected program of economy in education. 
The people of our nation have gone through an economic crisis of great severity and have in 
spite of it retained good health, good order, and stability. 
For this we may certainly credit our public school system more than any other factor. 


public. 


This is evidence of an informed 


The American school has brought about in each community a mutual understanding which has 
permitted unusual cooperation in these times of difficulty. Before we change any essential element 
in our public school system, then, we must be sure that we are not damaging it, for it provides 
the best guaranty of continued national life that we have. 

Now that we have come to the point where there must be some reduction in the educational 
charge upon the taxpayer, at least for the time being, we must first of all exhaust those oppor- 
tunities for saving which involve no serious damage to the school child. 

Whatever else we may do to meet the present crisis we must maintain and build up our 
public school system. It is inevitable that the school system should develop all along the line, 
and particularly at the top, in order to meet the increasing responsibility thrust upon it by our 
advancing civilization. Economy we must have. Every dollar must be made to count. But 
that economy must not and need not be made at the expense of the child—Ray Lyman Wilbur. 
Foreword, p. iii-iv, Economy in Education, by William John Cooper. 
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The budget as a means of financial control— 
The Committee on School Costs states that few 
factors contribute more effectively to economy 
and to efficiency than sound budgetary pro- 
cedure. A good school budget exemplifies in 
financial terms the major phases of the com- 
munity’s educational policy. It involves a care- 
ful, scientific estimate of the costs and income. 
The balancing of the budget as between esti- 
mates of income and expenditure goes far to 
guarantee solvency. When a school system oper- 
ates under such a budget, the board of educa- 
tion should, by its own rules, require that ex- 
penditures shall not be made in excess of 
budgetary appropriations, except as the matter 
has been brought before it for reconsideration. 
Such a policy, the Committee adds, will tend to 
eliminate hasty and ill-conceived additions to 
the program, or those even less justified expendi- 
tures which arise from the enthusiasm of the 
moment or the desire to satisfy some person or 
group bringing pressure to bear upon the ad- 
ministrative officer (22). 

Comparing budgets—After a plan of ex- 
penditures has been worked out by a given 
school district, comparison with budgets formu- 
lated by other school districts is helpful. Re- 
cent practices and proposed standards are shown 
in Table 3. 

Standards for the school budget—Useful 
standards for appraising the school budget, as 
developed by Clark (2), Linn (11), Moehl- 
man (12), and Soper (19) are summarized in 
Table 5. Procedures used in preparing budgets 
have been studied by Twente (21), Engel- 
hardt (5), De Young (4), and Featherstone 
(7). Attempts to determine standard budgetary 
allotments for the various school services have 
been made by Toothaker (20), Dawson (3), 
Hunter (9), and Moehlman (13). 

School budgetary practices—How do current 
school budgetary practices correspond to the 
standards proposed in Table 5? De Young re- 
cently analyzed procedures in 821 school sys- 
tems during 1931-32. The schools included in 
his study are located in cities of from 5,000 to 
100,000 population, and represent every state. 
Information on 18 practices has been adapted 
from De Young’s study to make up Table 4. 

1. Preparation—Most superintendents (99 
percent in 1931) take part in preparing at least 


III. The Budget as an Instrument for Economy 


the statement of educational policies underly. 
ing the budget. 

Seventy percent of the schools studied in 193) 
prepare the budget prior to the beginning of the 
fiscal year. Twelve percent prepare, in addj- 
tion, a tentative budget for more than a year ip 
advance. 

2. Form of the budget—Analysis of budge: 
details in 821 school systems showed that the 
percent of systems including certain items were 
(1) Estimated expenditures, 97.5 percent; (2 
Estimated receipts, 90.1 percents (3) Esti. 
mated expenditures, as compared with previous 
years, 76.1 percent; (4) Estimated receipts, as 
compared with previous years, 67.8 percent 
(5) Capital outlay, 76.8 percent; (6) Debt 
service, 71.8 percent; (7) Probable balance 
62.8 percent; (8) Tax rate necessary to secure 
the levy, 60.5 percent; (9) Assessed valuation 
of school district, 57.6 percent; (10) Tax rate 
in comparison with previous years, 45.7 per- 
cent; (11) Written explanations of decreases 
and increases, 42.5 percent ; (12) Assessed valu- 
ation in terms of per capita or per pupil wealth 
10.8 percent. 

3. Presentation—Table 4 shows that the 
board of education generally knows in advance 
that the budget is to be presented. On trans. 
mitting the budget, 349 out of 817 schools 
provide written explanations of decreases 01 
increases. Newspaper reporters attend board 
meetings when the budget is presented in 26/7 
out of 689 schools. 

4. Adoption—The board of education in 
half the systems adopts the budget before the 
fiscal year begins. The same proportion adopts 
the budget at the meeting when first presented. 

5. Execution—The board of education con- 
trols the school budgetary administration by 
keeping track of budget balances. The board is 
informed periodically concerning the current 
condition of the funds, balances, and overdrafts, 
in 91.4 percent of the 819 school systems re- 
porting. Budget balances are reported monthl) 
in three-fourths of the systems. Almost 60 per- 
cent of the systems follow the practice of trans- 
ferring funds from one main heading to an- 
other heading. Forty percent of the systems per- 
mit such transfers only upon vote of the board 
of education. To further safeguard budgetar\ 
administration, an independent audit is made 
each year, in 73.9 percent of the school system». 
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TABLE 3.—RECENT PRACTICE AND PROPOSED STANDARDS FOR 
DISTRIBUTION OF CURRENT SCHOOL EXPENSES 
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Percent of Total Current Expense Allotted to: 





Practice or Standard ‘ ; Mainte- Co-ordinate 
yenera Operation nance of Activities Fixed 
Control Instruction of Plant | Plant |} and Auxiliary Charges 
Agencies 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
18 St ates!. . 4.3 72.3 9.5 3.9 § 3 4 
65 Cities, over 100,000 in Popu 
lation®........ 3.2 77.5 8.7 3.8 3.0 38 
75 Cities, 30,000 to 100,000... . 3.4 78.4 10.3 om 2.3 1.8 
75 Cities, 10,000 to 30,0002... ; 3.9 75.9 11.7 3.5 3.0 » oO 
75 Cities, 2,500 to 10,000 5.4 73.3 33.9 3.5 4.2 Bae 
Moehlman’ 8 ‘Stand: ards (13) , 5.0 75.0 12.0 5.0 2.0 1.0 
Toothaker’s Standards (26)..... 4.0 74.0 11.0 4.0 5.0 2.0: 

1 National Education Association, Department oc? Superintendence and Research Division Expenditur nd 
Personnel for Public Elementary and Secondary Day Schools, State School Systems, 1930-31. Educational Research Ser- 
vice, Circular No. 11, 1932. Washington, D. C.: the Association, November, 1932. 22 p. 

2 Comstock, Lula Mae. Per Capita Costs in City Schools for 1931-32. U.S. Department of the Interior, Office 


of Education, Circular No. 73. Washington, D. C.: the Office of Education, January, 1933. Mimeographed, 1 
3 Item listed under heading ‘* Miscellaneous.” 





TABLE 4.—SCHOOL BUDGETARY PRACTICES IN CITIES BELOW 100,000 


POPULATION, 1931-32 




















Number | Schools Following 
Practices of Practice 
Replies 
Number Percent 
1 2 3 4 
I. Preparation and form of budget: 
1. Prepared before the fiscal year begins.... ” paaaiel 816 566 70.0 
- Estimated expenditures determined on basis of unit costs. ... san 794 230 28.9 
Based on adequate accounting system.... oan 794 601 75.6 
ri Major classifications same as in annual financial report at end of year... 794 | 691 87.0 
Il. Presentation of budget: | 
5. Board of education knows in advance budget is to be presented..... ~ 817 | 723 88.5 
6. Written explanations of increases and decreases submitted . ey 817 349 42.7 
7. Newspapers print articles regarding the budget prior to its adoption. . 689 | 233 33.8 
III. Official adoption of the budget: 
8. Before fiscal year begins................... diet eee hie Raciwt oaa.c he 816 435 §3.3 
9. In meeting at which first presented. . shins graces ea ‘ ‘ saw ea 802 431 53.7 
10. Within 14 days following initial presentation. : » hale i aati 802 555 69.2 
no ss a vin ah Kine aide 6-64 o eeetatoess ys 808 391 48.4 
12. Adoption formally recorded in board minute book Ae. eae Sats 808 | 687 85.0 
13. Copy of complete budget recorded in minutes... . prea Glee arian eae 808 576 71.3 
IV. Administration of budget: 
14. Board of education informed Sey as to current condition of funds, 
balances, and overdrafts . WPS ES i ES eect, eR ee 819 | 750 91.4 
15. Emergency fund included........ ee Aare See 819 =| 293 35.8 
16. Funds placed under one main heading (i. 'e., maintenance), transferred to 
another main heading only upon vote of board of education........... 819 } 331 40.4 
17. Independent audit each year. . Mat + Se SR 794 587 73.9 
18. Accrual system used for supplies and purchases ey Sc a rata 794 133 16.7 
Information on budget practices adapted from Tables 4, 8, 10, 12-16, 19-20, in De Young, Chris. A., Budgetary Prac- 


tices in Public School Administration. 
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TABLE 5.—STANDARDS FOR ADMINISTERING SCHOOL BUDGETS' 























Standards 
1 








|. Preparation 
1. By whom pre- 
pared 
2. Basis of esti- 
mate of ex- 
penses 


n~ 


. Basis of  esti- 
mate of reve- 
nues 


4. Whén prepared 


5. Time and cost 
of preparation 


Il. Form of the 
budget 


6. Forms used 


7. Amount of de- 
tail 


8. Requests 


III. Presentation 
9. Point of view 


10. Time of presen- 


tation 

11. Provision for 
discussion and 
publicity 


IV. Voting and ap- 
12. A mn 
. Approving au- 
thority 
13. Method of vot- 
ing 


14. Changes by ap- 


proving body 
15. Expenses not 
foreseen 





Clark (2) 
2 


Superintendent 
in charge 

Experience of at least 5 
years as shown by 
data on unit costs, 
new services, prob- 
able enrolments, sal- 
ary schedule 

Experience of past as 
revealed by data on 
wealth, valuation, 
tax rates, incomes 
from fees and sub- 
sidies, and debts out- 
standing 

As near s 
as possible, but early 
enough to allow full 
discussion. Two 
months in advance 
of fiscal year is sug- 
gested 

Budget uses a mini- 
mum of labor and 
material and results 
in real savings. Rel- 
atively little time 
consumed. In small- 
er cities (below 30,- 
000) not more than 3 
weeks of superin- 
tendent’s time 


Standard forms and a 
budget book 


All necessary informa- 
tion for comprehen- 
sion and control in- 
cluding twenty to 
fifty or more sub- 
divisions suggested. 
No item of expense, 
however small, 
omitted 

Requests for amounts 
actually needed 


Public notice should be 
-— and hearings 
allo 


Budget should supply 
publicity information 
without additional 
labor. Data from 
other cities and for 
other years available 


Not by small divisions 


Does not change at all, 
but requires the ex- 
ecutive to adjust de- 


tails 
Not incurred; or if in- 
curred handled 


by 
anpaw appro- 
priations 





nding time |. 








Linn (11) 


Moehlman (12) 





3 


4 





Superintendent and 
staff 


Experience of preced- 
ing years 


Experience of preced- 
ing years 


Anticipated _ receipts 
and expenditures 
given in detail 


Public encouraged to 
participate in plan- 
ning budget. 

Annual statement of 
tures in printed re- 
port or given news- 
paper publicity. 


eee ee ee 


Some elasticity allowed 
inadministering 
budget, with limited, 
controlled approval 
of the board 





Superintendent or staff 


Educational _ policies 
translated into finan- 
cial terms 


Activity analysis with 
supporting detail on 
salaries, supplies, 
and equipment; sub- 
analyses for main- 
tenance, outlay and 
debt service; gen- 
eralized summary 


In terms of educational 
policy rather than 
directly from finan- 
cial angle 


ee ee ey 


Introductory state- 
ment should explain 
services and costs 


Budget should lend it- 
self easily to full in- 
formation and ade- 
quate publicity 


In terms of | educa- 


tional policies and ° 


not by small financial 
items 


ae should =. 

cally upon 

nditures not pro- 
vided for in budget 


7 





Superintendent and 
business manager 

Averages for previ 
years with data 
unit costs, wealt 
and population trend 


Forecasted on a cor 
bination of revenues 


| A fixed budgetary ca! 


endar prepared 
advance 


Standard and uniform 
blanks in conformity 
with bookkeeping 
procedure 


Corer ereeese 


Consistent with antici- 
pated needs 


Before close of fiscal 
year 


Adequate publicity 
through newspapers 


Board of education 





' The entire discussion of these writers may be consulted for many important details which cannot be summarized in 


tabular form 
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TABLE 5.—STANDARDS FOR ADMINISTERING SCHOOL BUDGETS (Continued) 





against each appro- | 


| Properly handled trans- 
fers 


18. Provision for 
deficiencies 


| None should be neces- 
| sary, except what is 
included in budget 
Should not exceed 1% 
of budget 


19. Borrowing 


20. Surplus or 
deficit 
Audit 


21. Accounting and | Complete audit by in- 


auditing dependent agent re- 
porting direct to | a year; 
board. Appropria- smaller 


tions charged when 
bills are incurred 





Standards Linn (11) Moehlman (12) Soper (19) 
1 | 2 3 4 5 
Execution 4 . : ' 
Administration | Executive or staff School officials | Superintendent is re- | Superintendent and 
of budget , | sponsible agent staff 
17. Control of ex- | Monthly statements of | Monthly statements of | Expenditures should be | Administration held 
penditure disbursements | receipts and expend- carefully and con- responsible for limit- 


itures submitted to | 


| 
priation. All requisi- board. Monthly | against policy, need, appropriation 
tions compared with check of expendi- | and appropriation 
unencumbered _bal- tures, outstanding | Departments should 

ances before ap- orders, and obliga- | be informed of funds 

| proved tions, compared with | available before 


appropriations 
show unencumbered 
balances under each 
heading of the budget 


by professional 
auditors at least once 
in case 
school sys- 
tems, biennial audit 
may be sufficient 


stantly checked ing expenditures to 


to opening of fiscal year 


Cared for by legitimate 
transfers or contin 
gency appropriations 

No borrowing 


Expenditures should | Should not exceed 1% 
agree with budget of budget 
within 2% 


Audit by disinterested 
accountants annually 


Budget should be keyed 
to accounting system 
ot 
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Among the most expensive schools now main- 
tained in America, in proportion to number of 
pupils served, are the 148,000 one-room rural 
schools and the 12,000 small rural high schools 
of less than 100 pupils. Sparseness of popula- 
tion requires that many of these schools be main- 
tained, relatively expensive and limited though 
they may be. But many of these schools could be 
operated with greater economy by consolidat- 
ing their services at a single center or by ad- 
ministering a large group of them as a single 
unit. 

Rural school units—Studies in this field 
have recently been summarized by Reeder and 
Holmstedt (20). Cook showed that in Con- 
necticut consolidated schools actually cost less 
per child than one-room schools, in spite of the 
fact that the consolidated schools provided 
transportation and paid higher salaries to bet- 
ter trained teachers (6). In Indiana a survey 
committee estimated that cash savings of 
$1,796,000 would be achieved by a county unit 


plan for the schools, this sum not including ad- 


IV. Economy and the Unit of Administration 


ditional savings due to increased education, 
efficiency and decreased overhead expenses ( | 2 
An estimate by Burris predicted a total ne 
savings for the same state, through administ; 
tion on the county unit basis, of $3,782,000. 
representing reduced costs for salaries of trus- 
tees, office expense, supplies, equipment, perma. 
nent improvements, and teachers institutes. 
but excluding transportation costs (4). M 
Clellan estimated that a financial saving of 22 
percent could be realized in one Ohio county 
by adoption of the county unit of school organi. 
zation (20). Elimination of the 1858 rural and 
village boards of education in this state would 
make possible a saving of $371,600 (23). 
Smart calculated a saving of 12 percent through 
consolidation in one Kansas community (21 
and Williams estimated a similar saving of 5 
percent for one county in California (25). 


While the mere consolidation of rural schools 
or adoption of a large unit of administration 
is not in itself a guarantee of either savings 
or increased efficiency, a large number of stud- 


CHART V 





ACHIEVEMENT IN 
READING 


ACHIEVEMENT IN 
ARITHMETIC 


COMPARISONS OF ACHIEVEMENT 
IN LARGE AND SMALL RURAL SCHG@DLS 


ACHIEVEMENT IN 
SPELLING 





Based on 51 Comparisons Based on 82 Comparisons Based. on 31 Comparisons 


[—] Percent: of comparisons un. which children from large cural schools showed superior ability. 
GB feccent of comparisons in. which children from small rural schools showed superior abuity 
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Guat, on, Gout, Cmes. 





fducational Acluevements 
SchoaG, U.S. Department of the Interior , Office of Education, 


Y Ohe-teacher aad of Stucal 
Bulletin . 1926, No.tS, p.i9 
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17, 18) indicate that pupils in the larger 
al schools are learning more, as shown by 
objective measures of school achievement. See 
Chart V. However, some writers contend that 
type of school organization is a relatively in- 
significant factor in determining school achieve- 
ment, particularly in the lower grades (15, 26). 

Rural high schools—Nanninga showed that 
in the smaller high schools of California per 
pupil costs decreased and curricular offerings 
increased with the size of the school, a high 
degree of efficiency being attained in schools of 
about 600 pupils (16). A study of 226 high 
schools in Oregon (22), 10 high schools in 
Illinois and Indiana (13), and 423 high school 
districts in Wisconsin (8) showed that the 
larger schools have advantages in economy. 
Hood, after studying instruction costs in 56 
small Massachusetts high schools, suggests a 
curriculum for the small high school which 
aims to offer good educational opportunities at 
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a reasonable cost. His plan calls for the elimi- 
nation of certain advanced courses not required 
for college entrance, the substitution of courses 
in commercial subjects, household arts, and 
agriculture, the alternation of elective courses, 
and the use of correspondence courses (11). 
Althaus and Twente recommend preparation 
of a maximum and minimum list of subjects, to 
be offered in rural high schools of various sizes 
(1). Broady, Platt, and Bell suggest schedules 
to fit conditions in small elementary schools and 
high schools (3). Gaumnitz (9) and Windes 
(27) have suggested, in addition, the possibility 
of itinerant teachers paid out of state or county 
funds and the cooperative employment of cer- 
tain teachers by two or more small high schools. 
Besides the writers mentioned, correspondence 
courses in small high schools have been de- 
scribed and studied by Diamond (7), Castle 
(5), Long (14), Broady, Platt, and Bell (3), 
and by Wooden and Mort (28). 
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| CONOMY means getting your money’s worth. It means getting the maximum service for every 
dollar expended. One test of economy is the relation of the service to the price paid for it. 

| If the same or better service can be obtained for less money, then present practice entails waste. 
If, by paying less, the quality of the service declines, to reduce expenditures involves curtailment, 
even waste. This is true as well in the field of education as in the field of government or of 
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iy Evidently, then, to the extent that a school system is operated in accordance with sound st 
: administrative practices, economies are being achieved. This being true, we must be careful at 


| present not to penalize those schools which are already being administered with a high degree 

of effectiveness. A school which has been carelessly operated is sometimes asked to make no 

| greater reduction in its budget than is a well-managed school. The poorly-managed school may ; 

| make large reductions, thereby satisfying the public demands for budgetary reductions, and yet 5 

: not be reduced to the state where efficient service is impossible. On the other hand, the better- ! 
7 | managed school may be forced into taking such reductions in appropriations as will undermine 
‘i its effectiveness. 

oma Equality of educational opportunity for rich and poor alike, for those who receive their 
t schooling during periods of prosperity and for those who attend school during the lean years, is a 
principle of education which is accepted by every thinking individual. This is no time for 














ia H | panic, for thoughtlessly slashing the school budget. Every proposal for saving must be weighed 
+i in the light of its effect upon the educational opportunities of the children who are now attend- 
: | ing school or will attend in the future —F. E. Henzlik; W. M. Richards; Clifford J. Ireland; and 
, | others. Practical Economies in School Administration, p. 7-8 
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A number of changes in the organization of 
public education have been suggested as meth- 
ods for bringing about worthwhile economies. 
\mong the more prominent of these sugges- 
tions are the adoption or extension of a platoon 
school program, the discarding of semi-annual 
promotions to. return to annual promotions, 
and the operation of schools on an all-year 
plan. : 

The platoon school—According to Case 
(2), there were in 1929, 1,068 platoon schools 
in the United States, located in 202 cities and 
enrolling 729,924 pupils. This is about 6 per- 
cent of all pupils enrolled in city school systems. 
Differences of opinion exist regarding the fiscal 
aspects of this movement. The arguments for 
the platoon school from the standpoint of econ- 
omy have been thus summarized by Case (2): 


1, The capacity of buildings is increased by tak- 
ing children from regular classrooms and teaching 
them part of the time in auditorium, gymnasium, 
or library. A study of 18 platoon schools in Birming- 
ham, Alabama, shows an increase of 18 percent in 
the total capacity of these schools. 

2. The equipment in platoon schools is used more 
completely and less duplication of expensive appa- 
ratus is required. It has been estimated that New- 
ark, New Jersey, saved $15,120 on classroom seats 
and desks alone by changing 12 schools to the 
platoon basis. 

3. A saving is effected in instructional costs be- 
cause of: (a) reduction in supervisory needs; (b) 
use of fewer teachers; (c) lowering of teacher 
turnover; and (d) increased efficiency. 

Platoon organization is said to have in- 
creased the capacity of schools in Detroit, and 
in Birmingham. In the case of seventy-five new 
or remodeled buildings, the increase amounted 
to about 33 1/3 percent. In old buildings, not 
remodeled, it was from 5 to 25 percent. To 
replace the savings in capacity would have re- 
quired erection of fifteen buildings, at an esti- 
mated cost of over $6,500,000 (9). In a gen- 
eral statement concerning the platoon plan, the 
U. S. Office of Education indicates that a 30- 
class school organized on this basis would re- 
lease $180,000 for other activities (10). Wil- 
son (12) summarizing the arguments against 
the platoon school, questioned its economy and 
cited the Gary Survey (5) as indicating that 
the cost per pupil for buildings in a platoon 
school is about equal to that in a non-platoon 
school. His argument, insofar as it applies to 
economy and efficiency, may be abstracted as 
follows: 





V. Economy and School Organization 
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1. The first distinctive feature claimed for the 
platoon school is that any plant of a given size, if 
organized as a platoon school will serve more 
pupils. . . . Figures indicate that the per pupil cost 
for providing a plant for a platoon school is about 
equal to, or somewhat greater than, that for a non- 
platoon school. . . . Much more serious than this is 
the large number of different pupils, running into 
the hundreds, each special subject teacher must care 
for per day and per week. Correspondingly serious 
is the number of different teachers each child must 
meet. ... There is further the health menace of 
seating pupils of all grades in seats of a given size. 
. . + [The platoon school] was not originated to 
supply better learning conditions, but to take care 
of the increasing numbers in rapidly growing cities. 

2. The second distinctive feature of the platoon 
school consists in the plan and extent of depart- 
mentalizing the work. ... The almost inevitable 
result... is an absence of natural working and 
learning conditions. ... With the drill work di- 
vorced from the more cultural subjects... it is 
very apt to be formal, routine-like, and mechanical, 
lacking in fundamental motive. .. . 

3. The third distinctive feature of the platoon 
school is that all pupils and classes in a building 
change types and places of work at the same time. 
... The great danger is, of course, that the me- 
chanics . . . may be so magnified and given such 
right of way as to lessen greatly the very results 
the. school seeks to accomplish. This is just what 
is in danger of happening in the platoon school. 
Natural ways of working with resulting learning 
can hardly be programmed with such mathematical, 
mechanical, machine-like accuracy. .. . 


Promotions—According to the Ninth Year- 
book of the Department of Superintendence of 
the National Education Association (6), semi- 
annual promotions are the rule in more than 
80 percent of cities over 100,000 in population. 
In smaller cities, however, the great majority 
of schools promote pupils annually. About half 
of all cities report that in the elementary 
schools they promote “a considerable number 
of special cases at any time during the school 
year.” 

A review of the opinions of 555 city school 
superintendents reveals two points of view 
with respect to the relation between economy 
and frequency of promotion (6). Many super- 
intendents believe that semi-annual promotion 
is expensive, especially in small schools, because 
mid-year classes are small and thus the employ- 
ment of more teachers is .required. On the 
other hand, it is argued that semi-annual pro- 
motions reduce operating expenses because 
when pupils must repeat work, it is more eco- 
nomical to have the repetition restricted to a 
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half year. There appears to be no conclusive 
study as to the relative merits of these two con- 
tentions. It seems probable, however, that, in 
the smaller school systems particularly, annual 
promotions supplemented by a liberal use of 
special promotions and placements would be 
the most economical kind of organization. 
All-year schools—Maintaining schools for 
twelve months each year has been tried in 
Newark, N. J.; Nashville, Tenn.; and Ali- 
quippa, Pa. Research as to results has been 
summarized by Reavis (7). There is disagree- 
ment as to whether this practice effects econo- 
mies. It should be remembered that the insti- 
tution involved is not an ordinary summer 
school, but the approximately complete main- 
tenance of all school facilities throughout the 






year. Bachman (1) reported that the all-yea; 
school in Nashville increased instructional 
costs by 21 percent without comparable gain 
in achievement. On the other hand, Roe (8) 
concluded that an all-year school in Newark 
cost + percent more than a ten-month schoo! 
but produced 44 percent more graduates. ‘The 
cost per graduate was computed at $857 in the 
all-year school and $1349 in the ten-month 
school. A more elaborate survey of the same 
problem by O’Shea and Farrand (4) computed 
that all-year schools in Newark increased the 
cost by only $150,000 out of a total budget of 
$9,000,000. In Aliquippa, pupils generally at- 
tend school for any three out of the four quar- 
ters. The superintendent estimated an annual 
saving on current expense of $15,523 (11). 
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HE QUESTION which we shall consider primarily is virtually the question of re- 
trenchment versus economy. Retrenchment can be made at any time. Incomes can 
be cut off. If it is now necessary to give a school less income than it had, shall this be 
| done by retrenching or by economizing? Retrenchment can be made by anyone who has 

the power to levy the taxes. Economies can be practiced only by the professional experts 
who have charge of the school system. . . . Retrenchment may occur suddenly. Economy 
| requires much study. Retrenchment is simply a reduction in expenditure. Economy 
_ also involves reduction, but it means wiser spending of the money that we have, including 
some consideration of what is essential in public education.—William John Cooper. 
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VI. Supervision as a Means of Economy 


[he value of proper supervision in both 
rural and city school systems has been clearly 
shown by a series of investigations (1, 7, 12, 
14. 17, 18, 19, 20). Good supervision will do 
more than merely increase the scores of chil- 
dren on standard achievement tests. It should 
develop the teaching corps into “a group of 
professional workers who attack their prob- 
lems scientifically” (17). It should eliminate 
waste of time and money due to the failure of 
pupils to progress steadily through the school 
system (7, 11, 24). 

Number of supervisors—No general for- 
mula can be proposed for the proper number of 
supervisory officers in city school systems. ‘The 
quality of the teaching staff, the extent and 
diversity of the educational needs of the com- 
munity, the way in which the staff is organ- 
ized, and the size and location of school build- 
ings are among the factors which complicate 
the situation (1, 12, 17). 

However, it may be stated that, in general, 
the payment of higher salaries to supervisors is 
predicated on the fact that these officers are 
enabled to carry on supervisory functions. This 
general statement would apply to all types of 
supervisors, but especially to school principals 
and department heads. These officers should be 
expected to do constructive supervisory work 
and their responsibilities should be adjusted so 
as to make this possible. For example, a com- 
posite of several expert judgments suggests that 
elementary school principals should devote ap- 
proximately forty percent of their time to su- 
pervision, whereas studies of the actual dis- 
tribution of their time show that many princi- 
pals cannot or do not meet this standard (12, 
14). These facts suggest the need for careful 
local surveys of the amount of supervisory serv- 
ice being secured by the expenditures made for 
this purpose. If the survey indicates a need for 
adjustment, the solution may lie in the direc- 
tion of better budgeting of the principal’s time 
(15), or of relieving him of clerical or other 
duties which he should not be carrying. After 
analyzing the educational staffs of cities be- 
tween 20,000 and 50,000 in population, Mc- 
Ginnis suggests these ten supervisory officials 
as the “minimum number for desirable prac- 
tice’: one general supervisor, a director of re- 
search, a supervisor of atypical classes, one su- 
pervisor each for art, music, health, manual 
arts, household arts, and two for physical edu- 


(11). Ayer and 
studies of opinion and practice by Halnon and 
Daily, tentatively suggest that the desirable 
number of teachers per supervisor is less than 
100 (1). For rural areas, Reynolds suggests 
not more than fifty teachers per supervisor 
(23). 

The average ratio between teachers and 
supervisors in 1932-33 is summarized in col- 
umns 3 and 10, Table 1, page 62. In the smaller 
cities many employees classified as principals 
or supervisors also carry teaching duties. The 
ratio between supervisors and teachers, which 
is | supervisor to 95 teachers in the largest 
cities, decreases rapidly with size of city, except 
that the cities of Group V tend to resemble 
those of Group III. In cities of 2500 to 5000 
population there are 22 teachers to each super- 
visory officer. The same trend is evident fo: 
principals. 

Types of adjustment—Among the more spe- 
cific methods suggested by recent writers for 
the reduction of supervisory costs are: substi- 
tution of the home-room plan for the house- 
principal plan (13), using “key teachers” in- 
stead of highly-paid department heads (13, 
26), having the superintendent in small school 
systems carry a principalship as well (22), 
integration of the supervisory staff and reliev- 
ing supervisors of administrative responsibili- 
ties (3, 27), elimination of vice-principalships 
and assistant principalships, the combination 
of elementary schools in large districts for su- 
pervisory purposes (8, 22), reduction in the 
number of special subject supervisors by re- 
quiring the regular classroom teachers to be 
responsible for these subjects (1, 5, 12), as- 
signing some teaching duties to principals in 
small schools (25), employing special super- 
visors jointly with other systems (25), and 
making the supervisory staff conscious of the 
need for economy (4). Increasing the super- 
visory load in larger school districts, as sug- 
gested by Kersey, involves possible assignment 
of elementary school principals as supervisory 
principals of several schools, decrease in the 
number of supervisory officers maintained in 
the central administrative staff, and substitu- 
tion of supervisors in general fields rather than 
in special subjects (10). Few of these policies 
can be recommended for all circumstances. 
Many of them doubtless involve a sacrifice of 
efficiency for temporary financial retrenchment. 


cation Barr, summarizing 
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VII. Economy in the Management of School Supplies 


Small but important economies may result 
from improved methods in the management of 
school supplies and textbooks, for which 7 to 
{0 percent of the total budget is required (9, 
16). Four possibilities for economy deserve 
consideration ; namely, the selection, purchase, 
care, and use of supplies and equipment. 

Economy in the selection of supplies—To 
provide the teacher with instructional supplies 
so limited in amount and poor in quality that 
she cannot do effective work is obviously false 
economy (1); but among the questions which 
should be raised in connection with each pro- 
posed item are the following: How important 
is the function which it serves (7, 13, 16)? 
Will its purchase increase the effectiveness of 
school work (7, 16)? How many pupils will 
use it (7) ? How frequently is it needed (7) ? 
Does its purchase mean that a more important 
item cannot be purchased (7)? Can the dis- 
trict afford it (7) ? What is its probable use- 
ful life (10)? 

Unless those who actually use materials are 
given a voice in their selection, items may be 
purchased for which there is little demand. 
Therefore, it is sound policy to consult teach- 
ers and other employees who use equipment 
and supplies as to the items wanted (9, 10, 
11, 17). Establishment of a standard list of 
items is particularly important (9, 11, 12, 17, 
20). One school system reduced the number 
of different items to be purchased from 1985 
to 1790 by this method (9) and reported that 
in so doing the purchasing department saved 
the time of seven clerks for ten to twelve days 
in making up orders, records, and inventories. 
A uniform list of supplies also saves time in 
placing orders and simplifies storage. 

The quality of any item should be as good 
as, but no better than is required by its purpose 
(16, 17, 20). Purchasing agents alert for sub- 
stitutes that are equally good are able fre- 
quently to make important savings (9). Vari- 
ous brands and qualities of merchandise should 
be used comparatively under controlled condi- 
tions (6, 8, 9, 10, 15). Feinstein and West 
(8) describe a method for determining the 
relative efficiency of coals which illustrates this 
recommendation. When quality standards are 
determined, they should be incorporated into 
definite specifications in terms of which all 
purchases can be evaluated (6, 8, 9, 11, 12, 
16, 20). The United States Bureau of Stand- 


ards publishes detailed specifications for sev- 
eral hundred different commodities, many of 
which are used in schools (21). 

Economy in the purchase of equipment and 
supplies—It is more economical for the super- 
intendent—or in a large city, a skilled school 
purchasing agent working under his direction— 
to purchase supplies for the entire school system 
than for employees individually to purchase 
needed materials (3, 5, 9, 16, 20). 

Cooperative buying by a group of school 
systems has proved advantageous in many in- 
stances (2, 3, 9, 13, 16, 17, 18, 19). Table 6 
summarizes results of two of these studies. 

Shipley (18) compared prices on 376 pur- 
chases and found that as a result of cooperative 
buying the following savings were made: from 
10 percent to 100 percent saving in more than 
half of the purchases; 100 to 200 percent in 
one-third of the purchases; 200 to 300 percent 
in 4 percent of the purchases; 300 to 400 per- 
cent in 2 percent of the purchases; and more 
than 400 percent in 0.26 percent of the pur- 
chases. Individual districts secured better prices 
in only 1.33 percent of the purchases. 

Better prices can be obtained by purchasing 
in relatively large quantities (5, 12, 13, 16, 
17). Therefore, it is extremely important 
that an accurate estimate of supplies needed 
during the coming year be made before the 
close of the current year (5, 7, 9, 12, 14, 17, 
20). In making that estimate, the quantity 
used during the current year (7, 12, 16, 17, 
20), the enrolment for the coming year (16, 
17), and possible economies and omissions (7, 
16) should be considered. On the basis of an 
accurate estimate supplies for an entire school 
year can be ordered; but the purchase of sup- 
plies for more than one year is generally re- 
garded as unwise (17, 20). Other factors to 
be considered are: amount of storage space 
available (17), market prices at the time (10, 
17), and the proportion of the school budget 
that is being devoted to this purpose (1, 7, 
17). In one study a range in the cost of in- 
structional supplies per pupil in average daily 
attendance from $0.42 to $5.44 was discov- 
ered (1). Likewise, the cost of janitorial- 
engineering supplies ranged from $0.17 to 
$1.11 per pupil in average daily attendance. 
The averages were $2.14 and $0.38, respec- 
tively. The authors suggest, as a “zone of 
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safety,” $1.50 to $2.71 (per pupil in average 
daily attendance) for instructional supplies, 
and 30 to 60 cents for janitorial-engineering 
supplies. Pupil-quotas for standard supplies 
have been developed (1, 10). If costs vary 
greatly from these limits, the administration 
would do well to seek the cause. 

Since prices on school supplies are by no 
means standardized, the purchaser should al- 
ways compare those of one firm with those of 
others (3). When purchasing in quantity, re- 
liable firms should be asked to submit bids (9, 
16, 17, 20), preferably item-by-item bids (3, 
5). One school system saved $160 on glass by 
asking for bids; another was given a bid 20 
percent lower than the firm’s catalog prices (9). 

A study of school warrants in a single county 
revealed the following comparisons (3): A 
standard brand of paper towels had been pur- 
chased at eleven different prices ranging from 
$7.00 to $14.50 per case. Similarly, crayons at 
seven different prices ranging from $0.60 to 
$1.20 per dozen boxes, and chalk at six differ- 
ent prices, $0.42 to $0.90 per box. One firm 
had charged seven different prices for a well- 
known brand of pencils. These data show the 
importance of securing bids. However, this 
method can be used to best advantage only 
when the supply list is standardized and ac- 
companied by complete and accurate specifica- 
tions. In comparing prices, shipping charges 
should not be overlooked (13). Payments 
should be made promptly in order to take ad- 






vantage of the discounts offered (9, 13 
17, 20). In this connection, authorities often 
recommend that purchases be made with. 
direct action on the part of the school by 
That is, authorization of the purchase in ¢h 
budget should authorize payment for the mer 
chandise. The audit supplies the school boar) 
with a final check. Direct action on each } 
received may prevent effective purchasiny 
16, 20). 

All commodities should be purchased at th 
season when prices are lowest; for example 
coal in summer (5, 9, 12, 17). The data pre 
sented by Clark and Fowlkes (4) show tha: 
instructional supplies can be purchased to bes: 
advantage during the spring months before 
supply houses receive heavy orders. Anothe: 
factor to be considered is the time of year when 
cash is available (16). Unless prices are rising 
rapidly, it is uneconomical to buy supplies at 
a time when a short-tetm loan must be ar- 
ranged to pay for them. 

When possible, supplies should be purchased 
direct from manufacturers and publishers, o: 
at least from wholesale firms (5, 9, 20). It is 
good policy to deal only with reliable firms 
and, provided fair prices are maintained, to 
deal with the same ones regularly so that o: 
ders will receive more careful attention (13). 
Commodities should be purchased from loca! 
firms only when their prices are no higher than 
these of other firms (9, 16). 


TABLE 6—COMPARATIVE PRICES UNDER INDIVIDUAL AND COOPERATIVE 
PURCHASING AS REPORTED BY TWO STUDIES 






































| Prices as Reported by 
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Economy in the care of supplies—The most 
economical and efficient point for f. o. b. ship- 
ment depends on school transportation facili- 
ties, location of storehouse and manufacturer 
(10). Losses can be avoided only by inspecting 
and checking carefully all merchandise re- 
ceived against the specified requirements and 
by keeping accurate records of all receipts (7, 
9 16, 17, 20). Although a single order for 
the year’s supplies is properly given, deliveries 
may be scheduled at various intervals through- 
out the year (10). The labor involved in re- 
ceiving and caring for supplies is thereby re- 
duced and spread more evenly, less storage 
space is required, and at any one time, a smaller 
cash investment is withdrawn from an interest- 
bearing account (10). 

Orderly arrangement in a storeroom that is 
clean and safe is the first essential (9, 13, 16, 
17, 20). Whether supplies should be kept in 
a central storeroom from which they are de- 
livered at regular intervals or stored at each 
building in the school system depends on local 
circumstances. The Committee on Supply Re- 
search concluded that the central storehouse is 
desirable in a system of over 10,000 population 
(10). The central storeroom makes it possible 
to operate on a somewhat smaller invoice, for 
there is a pooled surplus instead of the many 
small margins (16). There should be a system 
of continuous accounting (5, 16, 20), and 
periodic invoices of both supplies and equip- 
ment (16). Records of all losses should be 
required as an incentive to the careful preserva- 
tion of materials (16). 

The distribution of supplies from the cen- 
tral storeroom on schedule rather than on call 
saves labor (16, 20). All deliveries should be 


carefully entered on suitable record forms (7, 
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16, 20). Distribution within each schoo! 
should be handled by a clerk, janitor, or other 
responsible adult. 

Prompt attention to minor repairs often in- 
creases the useful life of bonks and equipment, 
thereby effecting substantial economies (9). 
One school rebinds books in the Industrial 
Arts Department at a cost of only five cents 
a book (9). Another has them repaired and 
rebound by a paid employee at an estimated 
cost of 26.8 cents per volume (22). All good 
parts of discarded equipment and supplies 
should be salvaged and stored in an orderly 
manner (9). If employees know that supplies 
and equipment are likely to be inspected at 
any time, they tend to store and maintain mate- 
rials more carefully (20). A periodical inspec- 
tion of the classrooms and individual storage 
rooms will show whether the materials are 
being properly and economically used (10). 
the use of supplies—When 


requisitions originate with the user but must be 


Economy in 


approved by the building principal, a definite 
line of responsibility is established by means 
of which economical use of materials can be 
accomplished (16, 20). The cooperation of 
employees is nécessary if any significant econ- 
omy in the use of supplies is to be achieved 
(9, 13, 17). Not only must they be willing 
to cooperate personally, but they must be able 
to secure the cooperation of pupils and to su- 


pervise them in their use of materials (7, 9, 
13, 16). The oldest materials should be used 
first in order to avoid losses through deteriora- 
tion or obsolescence (17). There should be 
standard quantities for essential supplies based 
on accurate cumulative records and continu- 
ous comparisons (9, 10, 15, 16, 17, 20). 
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T HERE is no disposition on the part of those engaged in education to be callous or 
indifferent to the demands for relief from excessive tax burdens. The schools, more 
than any other agency of government, have reduced expenditures to meet demands of 
reduced incomes. But there is a point beyond which reductions cannot be made without 
permanent damage to the institution which has contributed most significantly to the 
state and national welfare. 


The future welfare of our democratic social order is dependent upon the efficiency 
of our public schools. Drastic reductions in educational services are dangerous to public 
welfare. Social, civic, and economic problems which are proving baffling to the present 
adult generation are becoming increasingly complex and promise to present new diff- 
culties to the youth of today who will soon be charged with their solution as adults. The 
only reasonable hope that today’s youth will be able to cope successfully with these 
problems lies in an effective program of education. 


While reasonable retrenchments in school expenditures are necessary to meet cur- 
rent economic conditions, the efficiency of the school system must not be entirely sub- 
ordinated to financial considerations—Helen Heffernan and Ivan R. Waterman. 
Maintaining Educational Efficiency During Emergency, California Department of Edu- 
cation Bulletin, p. 16. 
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VIII. Economy in the School Insurance Program 


Opportunities for economy appear in the 
organization of the school insurance program. 
Surveys of existing programs indicate possi- 
hilities in reduction of premiums and redis- 
tribution of coverage. The insurance now writ- 
ten applies to losses from fire, tornado or wind- 
storm, burglary, or theft; boiler, automobile, 
and sprinkler leakage; workmen’s compensa- 
tion, liability, or elevator insurance. The Com- 
mittee on Insurance Research has assembled 
data on the insurance practices and experience 
of 380 city school districts (21). Its report, re- 
ferred to in succeeding pages, suggests many 
means of savings. Reeder and Holmstedt (19) 
have surveyed various methods of economy in 
maintaining fire insurance for school property. 
Since most of the available information on 
school insurance programs relates to school fire 
insurance, this topic receives the chief emphasis 
in this chapter. 

Elimination of hazards—lIt is often possible 
to reduce the cost of fire insurance by removing 
fire hazards. The cost of removing such hazards 
often amounts to less than the annual saving 
on insurance premiums. Heating apparatus, 
storage vaults, flues and chimneys, electrical 
wiring, electric machines, ash heaps, and rub- 
bish heaps should be subjected to careful study, 
primarily because of added safety to the chil- 
dren, but also as a means of lowering the in- 
surance premiums (5, 6, 12, 17, 21, 24, 25, 
26). 

Installing protection—The presence of a 
regularly organized local fire department low- 
ers premiums required for fire insurance: (5, 
17). Rates can often be lowered by installing 
the ordinary type of small chemical fire extin- 
guisher. These should always be on hand in 
laboratories, furnace rooms, kitchens, and the 
other places where fire is used. Automatic 
sprinkler systems may also be effective in re- 
ducing both hazards and premiums (3). The 
secretary of one school district cut $1,000 per 
year from insurance costs by correcting hazards 
about the schools (21). 


State insurance—Smith found that three 
states—South Carolina, Wisconsin, and North 
Dakota—have established funds and provide 
for the insurance of public school buildings 
against loss by fire (25). After a study of re- 
sults in these states, Smith concluded that their 
experience indicated that ‘“‘state fire insurance 


would result in material saving over the pres- 
ent method of insurance.” Beyer’s article, how- 
ever, questions this recommendation (2). In 
North Dakota the rates paid to the state are 
approximately 75 percent of company rates. In 
Wisconsin, current rates are approximately 49 
percent of company rates (9). The Association 
of School Board Secretaries in Pennsylvania 
suggested that some state insurance plan, simi- 
lar to the self-insurance plan adopted in Phila- 
delphia, be tried for school districts through- 
out the state. During one year, 184 districts 
spent $278,691 on insurance premiums; the 
fire losses for that period had amounted to 
$49,447, or less than 20 percent of the pre- 
miums paid (7). 

Self-insurance—The 49 city school districts 
that in 1931 had insured their public-school 
properties represent a total population of 22,- 
916,937, and school properties valued at $1,- 
274,729,897. Survey reports from additional 
cities indicate that funds are now being accu- 
mulated in order that a plan of self-insurance 
may be put into effect later (21). Provided 
that funds are properly managed, savings 
should accrue through self-insurance in any 
large city having a large number of school 
buildings well scattered throughout the city, 
and without fire hazards (17, 18, 24, 25). 
This is apparent from a consideration of the 
ratio of fire losses to premium costs. In Penn- 
sylvania approximately twenty cents was paid 
back as insurance for every dollar paid toward 
fire protection by 627 school districts during 
1922-27 (11). The payments returned during 
1921-30 on account of fire losses in 42 cities 
and villages of New York, averaged 12.7 cents 
for each dollar paid in premiums (21). Dur- 
ing 1931 Ohio school districts paid $465,077 
in premiums and received $47,386 on account 
of fire losses (9). In 1922 rural districts and 
incorporated villages having a population of 
less than 5,000 paid $239,884 in premiums and 
reported fire losses amounting to $31,795 (10). 
The Cornmittee on Insurance Research made 
a state by state survey of insurance coverage 
for school properties. Premiums paid for fire 
protection on some 9,213 school buildings dur- 
ing 1921-30 totaled $14,045,839; fire losses 
paid during this period amounted to $4,171,041, 
or 29.7 percent of the premiums paid (21). 
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Writing five-year policies—Since the rate of 
insurance for five years is usually only four 
times the rate for a single year, it is obviously 
economical to buy policies running for a five- 
year term. The policies can be spread out so 
that all do not fall due in a single year and 
so that approximately equal annual appropria- 
tions for insurance purposes may be made (12, 
25). 

Adequate appraisals—In a study of school 
insurance in eight New Jersey cities, Smith 
found that five of the eight had no reliable 
appraisal of the value of the school property 
(25). Brunstetter found expert appraisals in 
three out of nine New Jersey cities (4). Skaa- 
land found that less than six percent of Minne- 
sota school districts had adequate property 
appraisal (23), and Melchior found a corre- 
sponding figure in New York state of only 
three percent (12). Obviously, an accurate 
knowledge of the value of property is a prereq- 
uisite for a business-like plan of insurance 
(25). Smith has compiled the opinions of nine 
insurance experts as to the best method of ap- 
praising school property (24). Sometimes state 
insurance officials can assist in getting accurate 
appraisals made for local school districts (20). 

Mutual insurance—While city school sys- 
tems have not taken out fire insurance with 
mutual companies to any extent, the Commit- 
tee on Insurance Research found that the re- 


ports from school districts using this prot 
were favorable. The Committee pointed 
that mutual insurance protection is furnished 
at a cost averaging less than in the ca 
insurance with stock companies. The ‘py 
companies showed more favorable loss and ey. 
pense ratios than the stock companies. At |eas; 
thirty-nine mutual companies write non-as. 
sessable contracts, and many other companies 
have never had occasion to levy assessments jn 
addition to regular premium payments (2! 

Estimated and actual economies—Estimates 
and reports from different states and 
communities show that annual amounts from 
below $100 to over $300,000 were saved 
through eliminating hazards, installing fire 
protection, eliminating unnecessary coveray: 
writing 5-year policies, securing proper 
praisal, or insuring through a state fund 
Table 7 shows these estimated or reported 
savings. 

Other property insurance—While s 
districts do not unifermly favor tornado and 
windstorm insurance, the Committee on I nsur- 
ance Research suggested the desirability 0: 
such protection in sections of the country sub- 
ject to such storms. No special recommenda- 
tions appear in the Committee’s report, con- 
cerning economical methods of organizing the 
various forms of property insurance other than 
fire. Only limited losses had occurred from 
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TABLE 7.—ESTIMATED AND ACTUAL ECONOMIES IN SCHOOL FIRE 
INSURANCE 








Savings Estimated or Reported in: 
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IX. The Management and Protection of School Funds 


Greater efficiency in the management of 
school revenue results in important economies 
in many school systems. Opportunities for 
economy are often found in dealing with one 
or all of the following problems: (1) collect- 
ing and managing the available revenue, (2) 
obtaining the optimum amount of interest on 
deposited funds, and (3) protecting school 
funds against loss. 

Collecting and managing the revenue— 
Funds that the school district is entitled to re- 
ceive are not always turned over to it auto- 
matically. District authorities should be alert 
to prevent losses in revenue because of under- 
valuated property; property not on the tax 
roll; uncollected state and federal aid; undis- 
tributed license fees, fines, delinquent taxes, 
and interest on money; and uncollected tuition 
fees, breakage fees, receipts from the sale of 
supplies, profits from non-academic school ac- 
tivities and enterprises, rentals, and receipts 
from the sale of miscellaneous property and 
equipment (8). When school funds are col- 
lected by an officer of the local government, 
they should be obtained from him regularly 
and as frequently as the law permits so they 
may earn interest for the school district (8). 

Because taxes are ordinarily collected an- 
nually, or at most semi-annually, obligations 
of the school district frequently fall due at a 
time when revenue is not in hand. In that event 
the district is forced to adopt one of three 
plans: (1) it may carry a reserve large enough 
to anticipate expenditures, (2) it may resort 
to short-term loans, or (3) it may defer the 
payment of its obligations. None of these plans 
is desirable. The shorter the interval between 
the time when funds are collected and the time 
when expenditures are made the more econom- 
ical it is to the taxpayer. Several years ago in- 
vestigators in the state of New York (18) 
estimated that the following annual loans 
could be traced directly to the fact that taxes 
were paid in September for a fiscal year be- 
ginning the previous January 1: 

Amount borrowed annually which 

City was attributed to this factor 
New York $3,000,000 
Syracuse 50,000 

20,000 


By advancing the date of tax collections, the 


city of Troy saved $42,000 a year 

Young (20) found that the interval between 
the beginning of the fiscal year and the date 
of tax collections ranged from 0 to 220 days 
in the New York cities which he studied, |p 
eight cities and four villages short-term |oans 
of $5,000 to $1,750,000 could be attributed ; 
the span between the beginning of the fisca! 
school year and the tax year. In many in 
stances, delay in the payment of bills resulted 
in the loss of cash discounts. Better coording 
tion between the fiscal year and tax yea; 
can sometimes be effected;* if not, arrange 
ments should be made whenever possible ; 
have bills fall due when revenue is in hand 

Authorities on school administration are gen. 
erally agreed that borrowing money habitual|; 
for current operating expenses is an undesirable 
practice. Yet because of the situation described 
above, and for other reasons, the practice con- 
tinues. Halsey (7) found that thirty-one of 
fifty-one counties in Florida were borrowing 
from $100 to $500,000 annually at interes: 
rates ranging from three to eight percent. One 
district had arranged a twenty-five year loan at 
eight percent. Without compounding the in- 
terest, this loan would cost the district more 
than three times the amount borrowed. ‘The 
average interest payment on short-term loans 
in the fifty-one counties studied was more than 
$5,000 per year. 

Agencies of the local government are some- 
times authorized by law to exercise control over 
school revenue. A decade ago Frasier (6 
ranked 169 cities on an index of efficiency. 
Little more than one-fourth of the fiscally de- 
pendent cities exceeded the median rank of the 
independent cities. A negative correlation 
(—.27) was found between dependence and 
efficiency. These conclusions find support in the 
studies of McGaughy (13) and Young (2). 
The former found that the per capita bonded 
indebtedness was higher in dependent cities and 
that taxable property was assessed at a higher 
percentage of its real valuation. Young found 
that school boards were frequently inconveni- 
enced in dealing with important affairs because 
of long delays on the part of city councils. As 
much as 138 days elapsed between the time the 
budget was submitted and the time of its ap- 
proval. In spite of the clear cut evidence that 


1 Change in the fiscal year may require a change in school law, but, with an important economy at stake, even this task canno! 


well be ignored. 
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independent school districts manage their af- 
fairs efficiently and economically, school dis- 
tricts have by no means been released from the 
control of governmental agencies. For example, 
sixty cities in the state of New York are classi- 


fied as follows (20) : 


Budget approved by vote of people... 
Independent cities..............+. 23 


Two very different plans are followed in 
the collection of school taxes: (1) collection of 
school taxes along with others by the regular 
tax official of the city or county, and (2) the 
separate collection of school taxes by an em- 
ployee of the school district. The former 
method is the more economical (20). For ex- 
ample, in Pennsylvania in 1926, fourth class 
districts paid $973,552 and third class districts 
$732,348 for the separate collection of their 
taxes. It was estimated that regular officials 
could have collected them for not more than 
$100,000—a possible saving of about one and 
one-half million dollars (1). The first method 
is not without its abuses, however, for school 
districts are often required to pay excessive fees 
into the treasury of the local government for 
this service; for example, one percent during 
the first month of collection and five percent 
thereafter (20). Such an arrangement in one 
county meant that the cost to the school dis- 
tricts was $250,000 (8). 

Obtaining optimum interest on deposits— 
Linn (11) estimates that the combined de- 
posits of school districts in the United States 
throughout the year would be at least $500,- 
000,000. Hence an increase of one percent in 
interest rate would add $5,000,000 to school 
revenues. Nor is such an increase an unrea- 
sonable objective. Halsey (7) found that eight 
Florida counties received no interest at all on 
school deposits although four of these counties 
were carrying time deposits. In thirty-one other 
counties the banks were paying only two per- 
cent on daily balances. Young (20) found that 
in twenty-four of forty-three cities all interest 
earned by school funds went into the city treas- 
ury instead of into the school fund.’ Replies to 


a recent inquiry from thirty-eight cities of 
more than 150,000 population revealed two in 
which the board was receiving less than one 
percent; nine in which the rate was lower than 
two percent; ten in which it was between two 
and three percent; and only one in which i 
was four percent? (14). Another study (5) re- 
ported that sixty-one out of seventy-five banks 
paid no interest on daily balances. 

Ordinarily the board may exercise discretion 
in choosing depositories for school funds and, 
since banks are interested in any deposit as 
large as that of a school district, higher rates 
of interest may sometimes be obtained by ask- 
ing for bids (8, 10, 11, 20). The mere arousal 
of public opinion may be sufficient to obtain a 
fair rate (20). Linn commends the North 
Dakota law (10, 11) which fixes both a mini- 
mum and maximum rate for daily balances 
(1% and 3 percent) and a minimum and maxi- 
mum rate for time deposits (314 and 5 percent). 
Larger use of time deposits, carrying small 
balances in the operating account, would result 
in larger interest returns in many districts 
(11, 20). 

Protecting school funds against loss—After 
all available sums have been collected, their 
protection from loss is a matter of first impor- 
tance. Linn (10) lists twenty-four causes of 
loss in revenue, twenty of which were losses 
from cash in hand: (1) failure to receive 
moneys definitely appropriated, (2) failure to 
collect various sums available locally, (3) bank 
failures, (4) improper bonding of officials, (5) 
lack of proper accounting procedures, (6) lack 
of prompt and proper audits, (7) depreciation 
of securities, (8) transfer of funds from proper 
accounts, (9) improper letting of contracts, 
(10) failure to collect interest on securities 
and deposits, (11) extravagance, (12) waste, 
(13) insufficient legislation, (14) general mis- 
management, (15) graft and fraud, (16) em- 
bezzlement, (17) theft, (18) forgery, (19) 
absconding of school fund officials, (20) pad- 
ding payrolls and bills, (21) manipulating 
accounts, (22) improper sale of bonds and se- 
curities, (23) diversion of interest moneys, 
and (24) improper investment of funds. The 
findings of Fleetwood and Richardson (5) in 


1In some ‘instances, interest moneys go into the treasury of the local government because the law provides that they shall. 
When that is true, the school board cannot secure this revenue until the law is modified. In other instances, the law is indefinite 
and the practice has simply arisen. In the absence of specific legal regulation, the courts have favored school districts and allowed 


them to recover interest on school funds (20). 


? Seven of the replies were blank with respect to this item and one asking for the basis of calculation used in computing in- 
terest. This may, or may not, mean that the school district is getting mo interest on its deposits. Six other replies were indefinite: 


for example, “agreement between city and bank.” 
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their study of seventy-eight school districts in 
Missouri show that many school districts leave 
their funds unprotected. They found that: 


1. More than one-third of the districts were with- 
out a bended treasurer. 


-. More than half the bonded treasurers gave 
personal bonds. 


. Not more than thirteen depositories had been 
designated in compliance with the law. 


4. Four-fifths of the depositories were not bonded. 


Replies to a recent inquiry from thirty-eight 
cities over 150,000 in population gave addi- 
tional evidence of the need for better protection 
(14). Of the thirty-four cities giving definite 
information on this point, eight cities reported 
that their funds were unprotected. Protection 
in the twenty-six remaining cities varied from 
“bonded officials” to “bonded officials: surety 
bond and collateral security given by bank.” 

Officials charged with the custody and man- 
agement of public funds are commonly required 
to furnish bond. The minimum of protection 
for public money provided by this method 
should never be neglected. Linn (10) points 
out that requiring a bond does not question the 
official’s honesty ; it protects him and the public 
against inefficient subordinates, robbery, and 
all unavoidable losses and does decrease the 
temptation to misuse funds. As a result of his 
study of the problem Linn (10) makes the fol- 
lowing recommendations : 


1. Require a bond of all officials who handle funds, 
such as, tax collectors, treasurers, board mem- 
bers who handle funds, business officials, audi- 
tors, clerks, cafeteria managers, storeroom 
keepers, and custodians of special funds. 

. Determine the amount of the bond in terms of 
(a) the total sum handled, (b) the amount han- 
died at any one time, (c) accounting and audit- 
ing procedures followed, (d) extent to which 
others share the responsibility with the official 
in question. 

. Require corporate (not personal) bonds. 

. Pay bond premiums with public funds. 

. Beware of clauses written into bonds to limit 
the liability of the company. 

. Accept and approve bonds promptly and in the 
proper manner. 

. Have bonds properly recorded and safeiy pre- 
served. 

8. Cover special funds with special bonds. 


Large sums of money have doubtless been lost 
in bank failures, particularly since 1930. In- 
complete data from Nebraska in 1928 showed 
that about two and one-half million dollars 


were then involved in bank failures (8 
percent recovered is unknown, but the |o- 
undoubtedly serious. Such losses can be ay 
in two ways: (1) by the careful selection 
depositories, and (2) by requiring the bank ; 
give a surety bond or collateral sufficien: ; 
cover the amount deposited. 

The following items are among the im; 
tant ones used by surety companies in dete; 
mining the strength of a bank: 


1. Paid in (not merely authorized) capita!—a; 
least $25,000. 

2. Surplus and undivided profits—at least twent 
percent of the capital; should show a tendency 
to increase. 

. Deposits—at least $100,000 in any comme 
bank. 

. Public deposit ratio—public funds on deposi 
should not exceed twenty-five percent of th: 
total deposits nor fifty percent of the combined 
capital and surplus. 

. Ratio of deposits to capital funds (Numbers | 
and 2, above)—not more than 10 to 1; prefer- 
ably, not more than 4 to 1. 

. Bills payable and rediscounts not more thai 
fifty percent of capital and surplus nor mor 
than fifteen percent of its loans and discounts 

. Loans and discounts—diversified and not i 
excess of deposits. 

. Bonds and securities—substantial part of the 
bank’s resources should be invested in bonds 
and securities that are readily marketable 

. Fixed assets—not in excess of fifty percent 
capital funds. 


10. Reserves—not less than fifteen percent of de 
posits. 


Not only should care be used in selecting a 
depository, but the bank should be required t 
furnish a surety bond, collateral, or both, sufh- 
cient to cover all deposits of the school district 
(5, 8, 10, 16). Bonds, notes, and all important 
financial documents should be preserved in 
safety deposit boxes which can be opened on)\ 
by the use of two keys (8, 10). In that way 
they are protected from fire and burglars and 
no one individual has access to them. 
Desirable office practices, adequate and ac- 
curate records, and frequent audits of all ac- 
counts are essential in the correct management 
of public funds (8, 10, 12). Among others, the 
following business methods are important (5, 
10): (1) keep little cash on hand, (2) make 
all payments by checks which must be signed 
by two individuals, (3) use safety paper ‘or 
checks and a check protector, (+) use water 
proof ink on important documents, and (> 
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fol 


col 


no one employee solely responsible for 
eceiving and paying out money. Pub- 
with respect to financial matters is an 
tive control (10). Similarly, the monthly 
ement, showing how the budget is being 


lowed, is an incentive to economy (9). Ac- 
ints should be audited by competent persons, 


preferably by certified public accountants (8, 
1U). 


c 


Legal provisions with respect to school 
finance are far from uniform and the laws in 
many states carry provisions that are contrary 
to widely accepted principles (10, 11, 15, 19). 
Of course, school authorities should work for 
better legislation, but in the meantime, knowl- 
edge of existing laws and careful conformity 
to them should protect the school district from 
needless litigation (19). 
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HE sCHOOLS belong to the people. Society has established public schools to meet certain 
ga dees defined needs. Reductions in educational expenditures are not a matter of concern 
to school people alone. The public must bear the ultimate responsibility if any community deter- 
mines to set aside competent professional advice and reduce the amount of school resources below 
the level of safety. There are two decisions to be made: First, what total sum shall be allotted 
for educational purposes? The final responsibility for this decision rests with the entire commu- 
nity. Second, what is the most advantageous distribution of the amount provided for schools by 
public decision? This second decision, as has already been pointed out, should be vested in the 
professional staff of the schools, reporting to the board of education —David E. Weglein, chair- 
man. Report of the Committee on School Costs, p. 16-17. 
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X. Teachers’ Salaries and Teacher Load 


A heavy portion of the current reductions in 
school budgets is being borne by the teachers. 
Emergency increases in size of class, heavier 
teaching loads, and lowered salaries have been 
common (13, 15). 

Teachers’ salaries—A joint national commit- 
tee of educators and laymen recently made this 
recommendation (23): 


There is one irreducible minimum for effective 
education. This one basic requirement is good teach- 
ing. Such service can be expected only from men 
and women of broad training and high personal 
qualities. Such people are everywhere and always 
in demand. If the schools cannot compete with other 
agencies to secure this type of teacher, the most im- 
portant single element of educational efficiency is 
lost. Retrenchment in teachers’ salaries tends ulti- 
mately to retain the poorest teachers and to drive 
the best teachers into other careers. 

It is sometimes stated that teachers’ salaries 
should be reduced in proportion to the reduc- 
tion in the cost of living. If this statement is 
accepted, it should be remembered that the fig- 
ures published by the U. S. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics on living costs are based on the cost 
of living for laborers and are not reliable meas- 
ures for the equitable adjustment of the salaries 
of teachers or other professional workers (2, 
6, 10). 

A controlling purpose of the measures now 
being taken by the National Recovery Admin- 
istration to improve economic conditions is the 
increasing of salaries and wages. Yet during 
1933-34 there will be many teachers receiving 
salaries below the minima fixed by the Presi- 
dent’s Reemployment Agreement. Students of 
contemporary conditions point out the wisdom 
of reducing the number of persons employed in 
the directly productive material industries and 
increasing employment in such social services 
as education. There are many competent but 
unemployed teachers who might be used in the 
public schools to advantage. Effective participa- 
tion in the recovery program by public schools 
requires that no further reductions in salaries 
be made, that salaries of employees below the 
code minima be at once increased, that the 
salaries of teachers be quickly restored to more 
normal levels, and that additional teaching 
service be used wherever desirable for the wel- 
fare of the schools. 

Class size and teacher load—The studies of 
Stevenson (20), Hudelson (7), Smith (19), 
and others (3, 5, 25) have shown that the 


achievement of students on standardized 4). 
ject matter tests does not vary significantly w;th 
size of class. If the routine learning of such 
facts and dexterities—names, dates, numbers, 
definitions, and the like—is the sole, or even 
the basic, aim of education, the size of clas 
probably is a matter of no great importance. 
If, however, education is expected to take a. 
its major responsibility the development of pe; 
sonality and character, the scores registered 
on standard tests tell only part of the story ( | 
Most educators, therefore, favor at least some 
small groups permitting close and friendly con- 
tact between teachers and pupils. Where large; 
classes are formed because of economic pressure 
on public school budgets, all possible adjust. 
ments should be made to compensate for the 
additional load carried by the teachers in order 
that harmful results to teachers and pupils may 
be avoided. A list of such adjustments is pre- 
sented by Lewis (8). In a survey of opinion 
Scott found that, if classes must be enlarged, the 
increasing of class sizes only at certain levels 
and in certain subjects is more generally favore 
than the establishment of a standard class for 
the entire school system (18). Sometimes it is 
desirable to readjust schedules and classes s 
that the average teaching load remains approx 
mately constant, while inequalities in load ar 
reduced or removed (26). 

That it is possible, especially in large scho 
and cities, to spend less money by increasing 
class size has been demonstrated (7, 21, 2+ 
that such retrenchments are real economies is 
open to serious question; carried to an extrem 
they may weaken or destroy the most important 
values of education. Reports of present practic 
with respect to size of class and teachers’ salaries 
have been issued by the National Education 
Association (11, 12, 16). See Tables 8 and ° 

Miscellaneous retrenchments in instruction 
—Reducing or eliminating pay for teachers on 
sick leave or absent from active service for other 
reasons, is presumably only a temporary meas- 
ure. In 1931, 90 percent of city school systems 
granted some salary during leaves of absence 
for personal illness ; 80 percent for death in the 
immediate family ; 63 percent for visiting other 
schools; and 65 percent for attending educa- 
tional meetings (14). 

Withholding special salary increments ‘or 
advanced study, and direct aid to teachers tak- 
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ing additional college courses, is reported by a 
few cities. This also may be a temporary ad- 
justment, since the trend between 1928 and 
1931 was in the opposite direction. In 1928, 12 
percent of city school systems granted special 
bonuses for summer school attendance, while 
in 1931, the corresponding figure was 19 per- 


cent. The trend was most marked among the 
small school systems (14). 

Paying salaries in twelve monthly install- 
ments has been used in some cities as an economy 
measure. Whether this plan will save money 
or not depends in large part on the tax-collec- 
tion policies of the school system concerned. 


TABLE 8.—SIZE OF CLASS IN CITY SCHOOL SYSTEMS, 1930-31: 





! 
Median Class Size in: 


Range of Approved? Class Size in: 


56 cities 
under 
30,000 





Type of Classes | 
47 cities 101 cities | 

30,000 to | 
100,000 | 


| 
101 cities | 
30,000 to 
100,000 


47 cities 
over 
100, 000 
10) to 20 
25 to 40 
27 to 41 
20 to 408 
15 to 404 


56 cities 
under 
30,000 


12 to 20 15 or 
20 to 35 20 to 
25 to 40 25 to 
20 to 355 | 20 to 
15 to 404 15 to 


Atypical classes 
Kindergartens 
Elementary grades. ... 
Junior high schools 
Senior high schools 
Senior high school classes in:’ 
Fine Arts. re 
Household ‘Arts. cided 
Manual Training 
Foreign eee 
Music. 
Science. . . 
Mathematics. 


20 to 31 
16 to 30 
15 to 30 
20 to 35 
20 to 40 
20 to 35 
20 to 35 
20 to 35 
20 to 35 
20 to 35 
25to 60 | 


20 to 30 15 to 
15 to 25 15 to 2 
15 to 25 15 to 
20 to | 15 to. 
20 to 16 to 
20 to: 15 to 
20 to ; 15 to: 
20 to 3: 15 to 
20 to 35 15 to 
20 to. 17 to 
30 to 52 25 to 





Commercial Studies 
Social Studies. . 
Physical Training 








1 National Education Association, 
Cities Over 100,000 in Population. 
ciation, January, 1931. 36 p. 

National Education Association, Department of Superintendence and Research Division. 
Cities 30,000 to 100,000 in Population and 56 Cities Under 30,000 in Population. 
lar No. 6, 1931. Washington, D. C.: the Association, May, 1931. 63 p. 

2? Approved means the size of class which is sought as a matter of general administrative policy. 

1 Except music, 25 to 48; physical training, 30 to 60. 

‘ Except physical training. 

5 Except‘ music, 25 to 45; physical training, 30 to 50; household and mz oe arts, 

* Except physical tr: uining, 25 to 50; household and manual arts, 15 to 2 

7 The median size of class in senior high school subjects is not computed on the total distribution of classes reported 
in each subject, but is a median of city medians. 


Department of Superintendence and Research Division. 
Educational Research Service, Circular No. 1, 1931. 


Size of Class in 47 
Washington, D. C.: the Asso- 


Sise of Cla 
Educational Research Service, 


in 101 
Circu 


16 to 25. 











TABLE 9.—SALARIES PAID TEACHERS IN THE UNITED STATES, 1932-33! 





Median Salary Paid Teachers in: 





Population of Community 
_— Junior high High 
schools schools _ schools 


Rural 
schools 





$2, 204 
1,761 
1,525 
1,376 


Cities over 100,000........... 

Cities 30,000-100,000......... 

Cities op any oe 

Cities 5,000—10,000. . PR pod fe Bias 
Cities 2,500-5,000. - ped iek a 
Rural areas? (average: 1929- 30). 


$9263 








1 National Education Association, Research Division, ‘Salaries in City School Systems, 1932- 

Research Bulletin 11: 43-55; March, 1933. Washington, D. C.: the Association. 
?Gaumnitz, Walter H. Status of Teachers and Principals Employed in the Rural Schools of 
the United States. U.S. Department of the Interior, Office of Education, Bulletin, 1932, No. 3. 
Washington, D. C.: Government Printing Office, 1932. 122 p. 

* During the period 1929-30 to 1932-33, monthly salaries of rural elementary teachers in 
1,122 counties had an average decrease of 10.6 percent; salaries of rural secondary teachers in 1,013 
counties had an average decrease of 10.3 percent. For further details see Gaumnitz, W. H. Some 
Effects % the Economic Situation Upon the Rural Schools. Circular No. 80, February, 1933. Wash- 
o> : U.S. Department of the Interior, Office of Education, 1933. Mimeographed. Tables 


33.” 
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SCHOOL FINANCE CHARTER 


Essentials of a Modern School Finance Program 


BELIEVING that the financing of schools is a paramount public concern, basic 
to the present and future welfare of our democracy, the following program is offered 
for action by the American people. 


Educational Opportunity 


Universal Education. Funds to provide every child and youth a complete edit 
cational opportunity from early childhood to the age at which employment is possible 
and socially desirable. This right to be preserved regardless of residence, race, or 
economic status and to constitute an inalienable claim on the resources of local, state, 
and national governments. 

Lifelong Learning. Educational opportunities at public expense for every adult 
whenever such opportunities are required in the public interest. 

Effective Teaching. In every classroom competent teachers maintained at an 
economic level which will secure a high quality of socially motivated and broadly 
trained professional service. 

Adequate Revenues 


Equitable Taxation. For the adequate support of all governmental activities, 
including the schools, a stable, varied, and flexible tax system, providing for a just 
sharing of the cost of government by all members of the community. 

Public Information. Accurate, intelligible, and frequent reports to taxpayers 
and the public on the management of the school money so that complete understanding 
and constructive attitudes with respect to school taxes and services may prevail. 


Constructive Economy 


School Board Independence. In every school system a board of education respon- 
sive to the will of the whole people and free to adopt and carry out truly efficient 
and economical financial policies for the schools. 

Economical Administration. A uniform and continucus policy of honest, eco- 
nomical, and productive spending of all school moneys. 


Local Management 


Adequate Local Units. In every community trained educational leadership and 
other services secured through a local unit of school administration large enough to 
make such services financially possible and desirable. 

Community Initiative. For every school district the right to offer its children an 
education superior to state minimum standards and to seek and develop new methods 
intended to improve the work of the schools. 


> 


State Responsibility 


Equalization of Educational Opportunity. For every school district, sufficient 
financial support from the state to permit the maintenance of an acceptable state 
minimum program of education and to relieve the local property tax when this tax, upon 
which local initiative depends, is carrying an unfair share of the cost of government. 

Professional Leadership. Competent leadership in every state department of 
education so that reasonable minimum financial standards may be established and 
educational progress encouraged throughout the state. 

Fiscal Planning. In every state a long-time financial plan for public education, 
comprehensive in scope, based on experienced judgment and objective data, coopera- 
tively developed, continually subject to review and revision, and reflecting faithfully 
the broad educational policy of the people. 


National Interest 


Open Schools. For every child deprived of education by emergency conditions 
beyond the control of his own community and state, immediate restoration of these 
rights through assistance from the Federal Government to the state concerned. 

Federal Support. Sufficient Federal support for the schools of the several states 
to protect the nation’s interest in an educated citizenship, without Federal control 
over state and local educational policies. 


IF AMERICA IS TO RECOVER PROSPERITY AND PERSIST AS A 
DEMOCRATIC NATION THESE ESSENTIALS MUST BE PROVIDED 


Note: The above School Finance Charter was adopted by the National Conference on the 
Financing of Education which met in New York City, July 31-August 11, 1933. This Conference 
was under the auspices of the Joint Commission on the Emergency in Education of the Nationa! 
Education Association and the Department of Superintendence. 














